THE STEEL CAR
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L. B. Stillwell was consulting engineer in charge of the elec-
trical equipment. They were set to do pioneer work. They
were faced with a set of conditions that had never been
brought together before. They had to consider and largely
to contrive methods and materials to meet these conditions.
Heavy and fast trains were to be run at short intervals,
calling for volumes and potentials of electric current never
before used in railway working, and this was to be done
in tunnels just large enough to take the four tracks. Only
an engineer, and not every engineer, has the background
to enable him to realize the complications of the situation.

Before the mind of Mr. Gibbs arose the danger of fire
with wooden cars, in case of a wreck or a short circuit. He
talked often with Westinghouse about the danger and the
possible precautions. Westinghouse asked why steel cars
should not be used. At that time there were no railroad
passenger cars built entirely of steel, and no one had seri-
ously proposed them. Mr. Gibbs replied that he thought
that a practicable steel car could be built, but the tunnel
construction was well advanced and the time was short
in which to design a car from the ground up and get it built,
in quantity, for the opening. A great number of details
must be worked out to get a car of acceptable weight, cost,
appearance, and performance, going back to shapes not
then made by the mills and involving new dies, rolls, and
patterns. He had designed a wooden car, metal-sheathed
outside and sheathed underneath with fireproof material.
He proposed to install all wiring in fireproof conduits and
to suspend all apparatus below and out of contact with
the underfloor. It was recognized that this did not fully
meet the case, but it did diminish the fire risk.

Westinghouse was urgent and ready to help, and Mr.
Gibbs undertook to design a sample steel car. He talked
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